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THERE can be no stronger indication of 
the progress and diffusion of correct no- 
tions upon the subject of commerce in this 
country, than the necessity, which all wri- 
ters upon its details appear to feel, of pre- 
facing their remarks hy some reference to 
those general and universal principles, the 
truth of which is daily more and more con-~ 
firmed by the experience of individuals 
and of nations. That commerce thrives 
only in the genial atmosphere of freedom 
—that it languishes under the interference 
of :authority, even when most sincerely ex- 
erted for its good—that it requires no other 
bounty or stimulus than the prospect of in- 
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dividual gain—these are maxims, that. will 
soon obtain the common assent of man-, 
kind.- In Britain, they have already be- 
come quite familiar and household doc- 
trines, which to enlarge upon or :to dispute: 
would equally provoke derision. Indeed, 
it was but natural to expéct, that the peo- 
ple, which in practice was, of all others, 
most deeply engaged, should, in theory 
_ also, prove the best proficient in matters 
of commercial policy. 

«Jt must. be confessed, however, that we. 
have purchased this: superiority’: by: ‘na’ 
means ath cheap vate. The best school. 
is ‘said to be the school of adversity; »and, 
soit has. proved, in this, as-in. most other; 
branches: of: knowledge: ./ A. series.of* por; 
litical vicissitudes without any. fornier: ex: 
ample;ieither ip frequency: or in violencaxt 
divetsions; of the:.current ofutradey. which. 
fo exertion of foresight could havé antici?) 
pated—vibrations of credit and of relax, 
tive-value,. pregnant with private. ruin and, 
public danger—these, and. .a.. vaniety’. of; 
concurring circumstances, . haye,. for, some; 
years past; -kept- up..a.continual and. fevers 
ish agitation in the mercantile part of the. 
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cdmmutity; that has tended very: much ‘to: 
promote the épirit of inquiry, andto sharp- 
en the speculative genius of the -trading 
classes. ‘The. press has teemied with: the: 
results of their personal experience or sa-' 
gacity; the materials of right: reasoning. 
have been inultiplied. iexceédingly 's : ‘and? 
those materials have been'sucoéssfully: em; 
ployed in leading ‘the‘public mind tola just’ 
sehse of the national ‘intérest} - And ‘sé- 
strong has been the convictjdnj andysmdés: 
cided. the .expression, :6fpublic! opinion 
upon mary important:gfliestions ‘of- domes 
tic polity, as.at léngth;to -havécenfotced:the: 
tardy -attention and adquiestente.: df the! 
public authorities, and‘ to. have: qvercome: 
their characteristic ayersiomsd évery::thing! 
like innovation.) °° i'w aghiiiedaty drat 

For .it were vaim to deny; that this prou: 
gressive improvement, in . théory: and. in) 
practice: too, ‘is wholly referable ‘to‘the sas: 
gacity and pefseveratice of: individuals,, 
and’ owes nothing to the exertions sdf men. 
inioffice. -The depositaries and agents.of 
power have never shown’ much:solicitude: 
for the: advancement of knowlédge, in this 
or-any other department. . Had they par-' 
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taken of that impulse, which has been act- 
ing so strongly upon their inferiors, there 
have not been wanting in our times abund- 
ant opportunities for its display, far more 
inviting than any presented in former ages. 

In those periodical conferences, which 
the crowned heads of Europe are now in the 
habit of holding for the discussion of their 
common views and interests, it were surely 
not tod much to have expected, that the 
concerns of commerce at large should have 
océupied some portion of their deliberd- 
tions ; for it was a matter wherein the sub- 
jects of all had the most evident, as well as 
the most intense interest. What more fa- 
vorable moment for the adoption and pro- 
mulgation of the grand maxim of recipro- 
city and freedom of intercourse among na- 
tions ; for the explosion of the capital er- 
ror of jealous exclusion of foreign’ pro- 
ducts, by prohibitory laws or prohibitory 
taxation? What better opportunity for 
the common adjustment of some of those 
details, most important for facilitating the 
interchange of products between one na- 
tion and another; the establishment, for 
instance, of an uniformity of weights and 


ro) 
measures, and of a common standard of 
metallic money ; or the assimilation of the 
laws affecting trade and traders, and com- 
mercial instruments? These, and such as 
these, were matters of common import to 
all, worthy of the grave attention of so 
august a conclave. Their settlement would 
have done more to promote the peace and 
welfare of mankind at large, and to ensure 
the grateful recollection of posterity, than 
any thing that has occupied the joint deli- 
berations of princes since the era of the 
Reformation. And these were topics which, 
thé diplomatists of Britain, in her hour of 
triumph, might have pressed upon her al- 
lies, without exciting their suspicion or 
jealousy ; whilst her enormous sacrifices in, 
the common cause were yet fresh in theix 
memory, and ere yet the prizes of her 
energy and the price of their acquiescence 
had been yielded up with heedless liberal- 
ity. Nay, these were topics, the very ad- 
vancement of which, on her part, must 
haye given to other nations a pledge of her 
sincerity and liberal views, and spared her 
the ungrateful suggestion, so frequent in 
the mouths of foreigners, that, as all her 
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burthens’ had’ beéh incurred, and ‘all’ her 
energies put. forth oi- the narrow: principle 
of ‘trading’ speculation, they.‘entitléd'her-to: 
no indeninity, and" justified ‘those: they ‘had: 
finally rescued from’ ‘thraldomin the adop* 
tion ‘of 2 an ‘exclusive’ system, modelled on 
the-plan of: her own, and levelled. expe 
Le ‘her’ humiliation: : 

‘But: ‘the'thoment ‘has sashappily pase? 
unheeded, 'wheti the ‘négodiators’ of ‘Britain: 
dduld have ‘urged’ ‘these points’ with :almost, 
invésistible force: and ‘ages: may roll. on*ber 
foré a similar ‘opportunity may" present 
iteelf46'the’ hoped ‘of mankind. The'mor+ 
row of victory“hasibéen Gonsumed-in’a 
séfdid'scramble: for its spoils, with a total 
disregard té'the'wishis; the habits,'and the — 
ifitevests “ofthe : millions transferred: from 
kandto: hard “in this unhallowed traffic of © 
dotiisdtion, “As inight have been foreseen, 
thé? burst’ of exultation, which the changé 
had “at first’ excited; has long since sub- 
sided iit-has'given way'to gerieral and deep 
‘discontent, the expression ‘or suspicion ‘of 
which has become'so alarming to the whole- 
° “gale: dealers and ‘brokers ‘in: sovereignty, as 
| -to'Have left’ them little inelinationto study 
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any thing beyond. the bare. conservation of, 
their’ ill-gotten power; and the: permanence. 
off ‘the’: imonarchieal . system...:.Instead:‘ of 
making: the extension of inter-national:come, 
mereé; the abject: of stheir: debates, : they. 
seein, ‘tobe: laboring. ;to; confine, it within, 
yet:more narrow limits... : Liberal maxims. 
of ‘trade have: become suspected,: ‘as,akip 
to’ liberal:' maxims of . government.:,;;‘To 
check ‘their diffusion, .to: prevent :their:ex-, 
pression; to ‘counteract their, effect,’eyery, 
“device is: put into practice.: The operations, 
of: the -press:aré systematically: obstructed; 
‘unless: where: it acts-as.the allyrofauthonity; 
The activity., of inter-national. intercourse, 
‘the free agency. of individuals; are. repress- 
éd- and violated...’ Prejudices’ are’ industri: 
ously revived ;.:and: calumnyis Jet Joose in 
‘all its’: virulence, to. scatter; ther-seeds: of 
mistrust and discord.:.'.No means. are neg- 
lected'to weaken. and distract, mislead ‘and 
“falsify: public..opinion,. which they: are ‘un: 
, willing'to:conciliate, and: afraid to encoun- 
-ter,: because they are conscious of pases 
pee its hostility -.0c.0b on op ae od 
i. Ttis not. difficult :to 5 fowsaen the rear of 
4 hese mischievous:and. jll- timed. measures, 
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or :to'santicipate,. at no very distant. day 
perhaps, the violent reaction of an elastic 
-principle, too powerful to be contained by 
such means, and the probable destruction 
‘of those-who have ventured upon their ap« 
-plicition: ‘For-the present,-however, they 
een do ‘have’ obtained. an. ephemeral ‘suc- 
xeéss, At all-events, they have the practical 
eeffeat tof prolorigirigy while they last, the in- 
tgulation¢in idtters of: commerce, of those 
“frationy that ‘come within their operation ; 
stn of protradting:the-ruinous duration of 
~absystom, founded uponjealousy, exclusion, 
“ahd monopoly a’system of retaliation;-at 
uthe-expense of self-denial, which aims at.a 
agthterot-dntdependérice,.as unnatural to na- 
attohsoVolléctivelyas. itis to man: in every 
16fidition ofthis: being';- and : ‘perpetuates, 
‘tafHtdoes Mot ss a imisery and priva~ 
TALON dha. 
-{2<'To sitolinsulation most of the continen- 
stak tations seem unhappily doomed for 
‘igome-time longer. Prejudice, and the ig- , 
*norancé ‘of their true interest may, possi- 
‘ ply; reconcile them to its continuance ; and 
- ‘§t"is: most certain, that,, while. one nation 
shalbpersist in-wpholding it, another will 
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find, or.fancy, .a necessity for doing the 
like; for each will stand to its neighbour, 
as it were, in the relation of a commercial 
antagonist, ortunately for this country, 
even supposing the exclusive system to be 
in full vigor throughout the rest of Europe, 
or of the world, and that she were thereby 
‘compelled to the most selfish regard of her 
own particular interests, she is nevertheless 
invited by the, strongest motives, even of 
_mere self-aggrandizement,to the immediate 
‘adoption of, the opposite policy.,, If it:be 
true, that her rank amongst-nations de- 
pends upon her maritime superiority, a.pa- 
. sition which her friends and her: enemies 
seem perfectly agreed upon; it is no less 
true, that maritime commerce is the. basis 
. of that; superiority. .To animate that,.qom- 
merce, therefore ; to multiply,the objegts of 
traffic, and the occasions of transport.;':to 
iinviteJts extension by. every: possible faci- 
lity ; to excite new wants on- either side, 
and to anticipate their gratification; .to 
give to the commercial navigation of . Bri- 
‘tain such advantages of freedom as shall 
secure to it the preference in the carrying 
trade,, are measures of the most obvious 
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bénefity whether othér nations shall aot upon’ 
the ekclusive'systentor nots: To-her, in 
deedj:thecméstdesitablethitg in-the world: 
maust se, that fréedont of commercial inter: 
course” should:‘bé “universal, For, she) 
being posseased of the! largest share’ of ca! 
pital; Shddstry, and knowledge;‘would nas: 
turally,in: such’ a state“of Affairs, engross- 
the latgest sliare'of the generiil commerce} 
‘bf thes'supply: of the market! “with mang’ 
factired: products, and: of the’ business “of 
intet-national : “wansport” ‘and “navigation: 
Bhis is-at the ‘same’ time her'true interest, 
andthe’ true- interest of all other nations. 
Buty if the ignotande'or ‘jealousy'of: others 
pisverits! hert@njoyiriy this’ tothe ‘fall-ex-' 
teint} what dstheys'to: ‘prédludé hertrom: thé” 
Benehtf sucha approkimation de Teast’ 
‘to this:point’ ‘of désive, “asi reste teith here 
self toattaia ?:: The removal: bf internal 
impeditionts to‘commeree ; theentiré and: 
rééiprocal fréedoit of navigation’ through! 
out all the parts: of Her own extendéd eri 
pire, spread out as it'is ititorevery quarter 
ofthe ‘globe; thie ‘free’ mutual: -intérchange | 
of:their-respective products} ‘and the miost 
liberal adrnissiviy ofthe products of foreigh 
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nations to hex home,and.colonial.consamps: 
tion, are:all within her.reach'she may-atany-- 
time; make:them: her own iby. her own will. 
and_ acti: Perhaps those.foneign states; that: 
have adopted, exclusion from her example;. 
may ‘learn to; amend, theiz: finstitutions:-by: 
her example alao';. and litz-is;to ye; Hopieds, 
for her: sake’ and theirs,;that, they aay iA | 
any: rate, until,they:do, there is, no, xpasar: 
why Britain; shouldirefuse'to her own coms, 
merce: so: Magtian. advantage, :.as ‘sughiia: 
change: in, -heh:gommereial: policy, :wauld: 
give it, -over-! her ilessJiberal andy lesai wise! 
competitors: afi du desvades ayret: aft had 

soehe ssetle and,expedience.of, such:a! 
change, indeed, are: now pretty-well under. 
stood ;, andthe errors, .and.prejudices: of: 
agesiare fastiyielding. to the, momentum, ef) 
enlightened:public,opinion;,: iPheldngipros: 
miséd : equality .and.:frgedomy of tradg) bir: 
tween, Irelandjand, the, nest of; the, United: 
Kingdom i is atlength about to be realized, 
The rigor of the: navigation,act, that stalls. 
ing-horse, of -the: commercial system,. that, 
" imagiziary bulwark, of-our naval, power, hag 
_ been relaxed in many particulars ;.nay, the. 
soundness of. its:principle has been called: 
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into question, and almost abandoned in ar- 
gument. The direct communication of the 
British colonies in America and the West 
Indies with foreign markets and with one 
another, has been legalized*, The trade 
from port to port within the limits of the 
East-India Company’s charter, and that 
between those ports and the foreign mar- 
kets of Europe and America, haye been 
thrown open to British vessels. ‘The pri- 
vileges of the South Sea Company have 
sunk, into total oblivion. The Fast-India 
monopoly hag been in a great measure 
broken down ; and that of the China trade, 
though, left for the present in the hands 
of. a,,chartered, company, seems tottering 
unden, the,well«directed atlacks of its ad- . 
vergaries, and will hardly endure for the 
full, period of the legitimate existence as-| 
signed to it, All these are victories gained 
by the persevering efforis of reason, and 
afford the strongest evidence of 4 gradual, 
approach to that sound and wholesome po- 
licy, which admits of no restriction upon 
production or consumption that can by any 


#3 Gev, IV, o, 44. Tt 1 & 2 Geo, IV, 0. 65, 
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means be dispensed with, and léaves the 
wants of mankind to seek their own sip- 
ply at the smallest expense of difficulty, 
and their industry to the’ operation of the 
best and'only natural stimulus—the desire’ 
of gratification. ‘ 
Of ,all these acquisitions, beyénd qed 
tion the most important, whether: we stl! 
mate by the effect already prodiicéd)'‘ ‘OF 
by the expectation of future results, is the 
destruction of the ‘East-India ‘monopoly, 
and the openitig' of the markets of the iri-' 
mense area lately comprised within its lit 
mits to the competition of British’ capital: 
and commercial enterprise. Yet none 4 
thore strenuously resisted both-by 
ment and by influence. It was aco 
predicted by the advocalés of exclisiot#/ 
‘that the projected change, whilé ita 
dangered the permianence of British do 
minion in the East, would be productive’ 
of little or no national benefit; that ou¥ 


manufactures ‘would find no velit amongst, 

te i 

* Vide “ Minutes of the Court of Ditectors of the 4eh ¥ 

February, 1801, containing the resolutions of the Special’ Come 

mittee adopted by the Court,” Published in 8yo., together 

“with several other documents illustrative of the oe 
of that ‘day, by Black and Co., 1809. Reaol. 14, p. 84 
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w Population of matufacturers, whose very 
limited wants were amply supplied from 
their domestic:resources; that the exces-) 
sive ‘eagernéss of speculation’ would tend 
to‘nothingbut the ruin of individuals and! 
thé impoverishment of the nation; that a! 
great capital would ‘be allured ititd! a ‘dis- 
tant and hopeless adventure, disastrous to 
the traders; aid ‘injurious’ tothe state. «1 
‘But théfe' were others df'miute enlarked! 
and: liberal views, even amongst the mie" 
caritile classés, who' treated these alarming: 
denunciations as* groutidless' aiid delusives! 
and avowed their expectation: of a fdr difs 
ferent result.’ “The wants of” the natives 
of! Hindustani! it is said, ‘are’ but few ;' andi 
thisty beyond the’ Attaintistitof, mere buY 
sistened, which in this/plentifid:and genial 
Climate is easily acquired, the mabs.of ins" 
habitants will never labor forthe: posses» 
sion‘ ofthe juxuriés, or event of what we. 
deern’ the converiencies of life. The exe 
Bérience of past ages contradiots this asset’ 
tiott? for, the wants of all men ingréas¢,y with 
their‘means’s anid every new enfoyment-i «18 
the e Parelit, of a new desire, Engure, then, 
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to the “Hindu ‘the product of his. labour. 
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and. ingenuity ; teach, him to.exchange the: 
surplus: for his own benefit in multiplying, 
his. enjoyments; and I, hazard. little; iny 
assuming, . that his, propensities, will, bg 
found similar ‘to those, of, mankind in.ges 
neral, notwithstanding the, influence of,.any 
enervating. climate.and tyrannigal religions 
What. a prospect: does this. open, to, the:ving 
dustry-of ‘Great Britain, proyided,its png 
ducts.can be introduced at. a yeasonable, 
Yate, ‘and paid for with, the. productions. of, 
Bengal.” Such:were. the words, of afree 
merchant of Caloutta¥,. thitty. years. agony 
and the experience of a, very. few. years, 
has more than yerified,:his expectations; 
proving hy the testimony, of facts, that the, 
natives have, begun to, feel the, adyantages, 
of the security afforded by good governs 
ment,.and.that.their,means have increased, 
andiengendered new wants. 40 1. Kalk 
. For what is the picture presented joug,. 
by contrasting: the commercial position.of. 
Great. Britain, . in reference, to, Eastern 
Asia, in 1822, with.that.in 1913,%,, Her ex: 
ports to that quarter have progressively 
‘4% The Jato’ Mr. Anthony Lambert,, a man of equal merit 
and modesty. ; me en ‘ 
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advanced from less than one to more than 
four millions*; and the returns, direct ‘and’ 
indirect, must necessarily have been in- 
creased at Jéast in alike ratio. The in- 
crease of tonnage employed to effect the 
transport must also have been propor- 
tionate. This is an increase beyond the- 
riddst’ sanguine Xcalculation. But our sur- 
ptise and satisfaction will be still greater, 
on exdiiliing the items’ that form: this 
agpregate. Tor, although some part of 
this vast amount is undoubtedly referable 
to'the enlarged consumption of European 
products by-European residents in Asia, 
which their increasing numbers and the 
décréasing! ‘invoice prices and: rates of 
fréight‘atid insurance will naturally account 
fot,‘ the far ‘greater parti will'-be found to 
consist’ of the staple products’ and manu, 
factures of Great Britain, of its metals 
woollens, hardware, pottery, glass, &c., 
déstined’ to the consumption of the native 
population. These are both more import- 
ant ahd more permanent objects of traffic, 
than the supply of a migratory population 


# VARS Redben be” Exports for! 1822, about ‘to be laid” 
before Parliament. , 
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of Europeans with. the precarious articles 
of luxury or vanity. 

But the most extraordinary item of all 
is the article of manufactured cottons, 
which alone has, progressively. advanced, 
between 5th January, 1815,, and. 5th Ja- 
nuary, 1822,. in declared , value, . from, 
109,000/. to 1,120,000. ;.and, in quantity,, 
from 818,000 to 19,919,000 yards,: that -is, 
to say, more ‘than zenfold in, valites, and. 
more than twenty-three, fold ap quantity tn, 2, a 
period of, sight, yeas ht! %; * When.it,i is. fone 
sidered, that, ong before, and, since, the, 
first establishment, of the. Company. pop, 
its shores, cottons had beep,the,stapleyma;. 
nufacture of. Indja, ;and the, grand item, .of, 
its export to the markets of, Turopey alsa 
that the musling, and_calicoes of Andigghads 
for centuries, -been | Beall aS 
of commerte avithjthe; (Eagt,, apd. the, 9 
nary homeward investment of, al] acl 
pean Companies: trading Abithe er 5 cB, 
when, in addition to this, the: difference. ip, 
the price of. lakor -in, Europe, and, dn ig 
respectively, and the, distance of, dransport, 


* * Vide Return to the Hause of Commons, Appendix A; 
Cc . at 
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to and fro, are taken into the account, 
it is scarcely credible, that, in so short a 
period, there should shave been effected a 
revolution of commerce so important in 
its nature and consequences, as, that the 
cotton-wool, grown in the East by a frugal, 
industrious, and dense population, should 
be made to bear the cost and risk of trans- 
port from India to Europe; and, after 
undergoing’ the process of manufacture 
there by a population infinitely less frugal, 
with every disadvantage of high wages, 
high taxation, &e, &e., to bear the cost 
and risk of a second transport back again 
to India in a wrought state, there to under- 
sell thé native manufactures, and rapidly 
to extinguish them by the. competition. 
: Surely. t this is the. fee conspatiae s of 
the triumph of; maghinery.” Fort) years 
ago the expectation of such a revolution 
would have been deemed purely idle. 
And, even since the commencement of the 
present century, when it began to be 
openly entertained »by the manufacturers, 
it was looked upon by the rest of the 
world as a wild speculation. Yet eight 
years of free trade have realized this asto- 
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nishing change, and opened a field of pro- 
mise, which it would be difficult to mea- 
sure. For the present vent for this most 
important article, great as it is, sinks to 
nothing in the contemplation of the still 
further extension, not only possible, but 
almost inevitable. As yet, the consump- 
tion of British cotton goods in the East 
has scarcely exceeded the precincts of 
Calcutta, Madras, and “Bombay, and the 
immediate vicinity of the European esta- 
blishments. + But the gradual abandonment 
of the mariufacture by the natives,’ which 
is already in rapid progress, will leave the 
‘one hundred millions of population, spread 
over ‘the peninsula of “India, alniost de- 
pendent: upon this country for the supply’ 
of this, to them, indispensable article; and 
not the population df India only, but that 
of the numberless ‘continental? and ‘insular 
nations, who wete wont to supply them- 
selves from India! to say nothing’ of the 
yet unexplored market of China, which is 
still within the pale of: ‘they Company’s 
monopoly. 

. Here, then, has been opened a fidld of 
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adventure for the manufactured products 
of Britain, ample in possession, and bound- 
less in prospect. And, as if more conclu- 
sively io establish the triumph of liberal 
maxims, ithas been won withoul incurring 
any of those dangers to the permanence 
of our Indian empire, so confidently pre- 
dicted by the advocates of the old system 
of exclusion. The territorial power of 
Britain in Asia, instead of being put in 
peril by “‘ widening the channel of inter- 
course between her and India,” has only 
been, further extended and confirmed. The 
“ ascendancy of European talent,” instead 
of being reduced by the larger influx of 
Europeans, has been raised to the highest 
pitch of elevation; insomuch, that even 
the bugbear of colonization, wherewith the 
Company were wont to cxcitethe alarms of 
the public, has lost its terrors: nay, so en- 
tirely has opinion changed on these matters, 
that, instead of being regarded as pregnant 
with danger, it is recommended, by many 
of the highest authorities, both in England 
and in India, as the best and safest policy 
for the preservation ‘of our Asiatic domi- 
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nion*. The dependence of India, it is now 
admitted, must rest on other and better 
foundations, than the exclusion of British 
talent and the perpetuation of native de- 
gradation. It must be secured by the sense 
of personal advantage, inspired by that 
protection of life, liberty, and property, 
which good government affords ; by the vi- 
gilant superintendance of the conduct of 
the inferior, and the judicious selection of 
the superior, functionaries, to whom the ad- 
ministration of so vast and distant a terri- 
tory, and of so various a population shall 
be confided ; by the liberal and careful use 
of that, enormous patronage, which is to 
supply the public service of India in every 
department ; in fine, by the just and en- 
lightened exercise of that power, which, 
however acquired, it is now a duty the 
conquerors owe alike to themselves and to 
the vanquished, to preserve by firmness, 
equity, and moderation. 

But, to return to our immediate object 
of attention, the infinite importance of the 


% Colclooke’s opinion is decidedly in favour of cofoniza- 
tion ; and the presont Chairman of tho Board of Control makes 
no seruple to declare himself on advocate for it. 
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_commercial ‘intercourse :. with the Hast, 
_ which the recent destruction of the old mo- 
nopoly has given, us but, a. taste of as. yet, 
it. behoves. both thinking. and. practical 
‘men, by: the utmost vigilance, to prevent, 
any. check to its growing magnitude, which 
ignorance or_self-interestedness. may: at~ 
tempt to throw, in its .way,. ‘It. will there- 
. fore excite, no. surprise,: that one, who has. 
devoted. a Jarge. portion, of & an active life. to, 
the, enforcement. of: the: benefits ofa: free 
trade to the Fast, and, io.the advancement, 
of the:justiclaims of the free merchant and, 
ship-builder of. ‘British Andia, should: exe. 
pend some of; the small remaining energy. 
of. it,. in fixing the-attention. of; Parliament 
and, th country, to. -some:attempts,. : 
have een lately. made, Or: engysedrand : to 
-some. remaining: obstaclés,: which threaten 
to. de prive the nation -of great: part: -of' the 
fruits ofa victory: fairly. achieved and yi- 
gorously contested, Although, ‘some: of 
them ;have already:-been made familiai to. 
the public by: the late discussions, in-the 
India-House and in Parliament, they are of 
suffitient: cohseqiience “to: find» a place ‘in 
the" ‘ecapilion, OF those, difficulties, ” 
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which the’ commerce: of: the: hast. has yet 
to contend against...“ 
The first: ‘and: most obvious:.:is, fhe suc 
-ceasful attempt to exclude Hast«India’ su- 
gar ‘from. the . hoiné market of Britain}: by: 
the imposition of ashigher scale’ of: auty*, 3 
for. the avowed ‘purpose: of giving a pro- 
portionate ‘bounty’ and preference’ to that 
of West-India.growth. : This: ‘partial ‘mo- 
nopoly has been granted for'a ‘séason, it is 
true; but, as its contintiance. will be ‘con-' 
tended for onthe’ sainé priheiples that have’ 
prevailed to" obtain’ it, now, (on the'ey f 
its “expiration? isthe’ ‘tind propet t6 bkpote! 
their fallacy ; and ‘the ‘question is one, not 
only’ of! ‘great: moment in itself, but of more’ 
danger on! account of ‘the precedent it will’ 
establish.’ If the West-Indian. plantar:cart 
_ faixly’ claim 3 av “partial monopoly of the sup- 
ply ‘of this.‘one ‘commodity: to thé’ con" 
sumption: of Great Britain, why ‘not thiat 
of coffee, Gotton-wool,: indigo, or! atiy’ 
other. equinoctial product ?, ‘The same ‘are 
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ee hipfets sheet a Se : 
»* By | & 2.Geo. IVy'c. 106-; this part’ ‘of its provisions will 
expire, ag to Great Britain, on. the 26th March-instants and. 
oa to Trelond, on the Tst of July ‘1924: ‘but doubtless 8 Broat a 
fort willbe sndde' for ‘the éktonsion of: the tern, | i 
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gument, employed in resisting the revival 
of the principle of monopoly in. the in- 
stance of sugar,’ and in proving its inex- 
- pedience in every point of view, will equally 
apply to its extension to any other object 
of colonial production, which the embarrass- 
ments of the transatlantic ‘colonies may 
lead them to press for. Let us:take a view 
‘of the bearings’ of the, question ‘in refer- 
ence to Britain, to: tndia, and to the: West 
Thies respectively, 00 0 ihe ass 

‘That the wonderful.increase. of the CX 
ports to ‘India, and the still further increase’ 
of: which they. are susceptible, must - be 
paid ‘for with ‘the productions of India'‘of 
‘Some ‘kind. or other,’ or must: be. altogether 
abandoned, is-todplain ‘to’ require expla- 
‘nation. Sugar, ‘silk, cotton-wool, indigo, 
‘are“the principal objects which the East can 
Mow offer for retrs. - The cotton fabrics, 
‘that, ‘until the’ late ‘revolution of manufac- 
‘ire! tn'that commoility; ‘constituted no less 
‘than ‘tivoethirds in value of the return car 
‘goes to “Lurope, have’ been: wholly sup- 

_ ‘planted’ in Burope and in Asid too," by 
. thdse'of ‘Great Britain: India must hehce- , 
forth Idok for’ its ‘export td the xaw pro- 
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ducts, of. its agriculture, of which sugar-is 
“not only one of the most valuable’ and. 
abundant, but.is almost the only one of 
dead weight that-will bear. the charges’ of 
trangport. Abridge the. homeward: come 
merce of this most ‘important item, and 
 the.. outward will of. necessity ‘suffer ‘an 
equal diminution, for:want. of any. thing 
tobe given in return. » The present’ state 
of the exchange with: India, and the.uni+ 
form complaints of the exporters. as tothe 
difficulty. and loss in, procuring remittances, 
after the sale ;of their adventures in India, 
* show the necessity: -of opening our home 
‘’¢onsumption to all the raw products.of.the 
‘Kast :-~cotton-wool and silk for light. stow- 
age ;-sugar. and saltpetre for dead weight. 
‘The whole of them, when remitted (in, the 
greatest abundance that Britain . can.di- 
aectly or indirectly consume, will fall.short 
ofthe value of the great and growing supr 
-ply ..of.. British commodities, _ which.,the 
wants, ofthe’ East are. willing to. receive 
from this’ country... Virtually...to exclude 
the article. of sugar from. the home; Cone, 
sumption of Britain, will be tantamount,to 
the, extinction. of. 80, much, of the export 
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thence to India, as a sugar return could be 
made to pay for. This would be a double 
sacrifice, 
‘The hgnefit of procuring the satisfaction 
of our Wants at the cheapest possible’ rate 
isso obvious, indeed,'that, as far as ‘the 
British consumer is concerned, it has not 
been! attempted to point out any ground of 
expedience, whereon ta justify the compul- 
sory purchase of sugar of a dearer, in pre-~ 
ference to that of a cheaper, growth: The 
West-Indian party has therefore been 
constrained io admit the protecting duty 
they have implored and obtained, to be a’ 
downright breach of nationabecoriomy, and 
aviolation of the rights and interests of the 
British nation at large, and to rest their case 
upon thé consideration due ‘to their present 
calamitous position, and upon the justice 
and policy of preserving to the colonists 
and-the empire, a capital, embarked in the 
chantiel of West-Indian cultivation, in the 
expectation of retaining the virtual mono- 
poly of supply of the home market with 
equinoctial products. Letus examine this 
position step by step. - V4 : 
Inthe first place, whatever may be the 
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effect of the protecting duty onthe private 
interests of the individuals concerned in 
‘West-Indian cultivation, how can if be the 
means of saving to the nation, imgits col- 
lective capacity, the capital katy 80 
embarked? There can be no saving of 
capital, where the loss incurred in the at- 
tempt to save exceeds the value of the thing 
to be saved. The whole value of the West 
Indies to Great Britian consists in the mar- 
ket they offer to her products: and if Bri- 
tain abandons an ampler market in the; 
Last, to preserye a stnaller‘one in the West, 
does she not thereby sacrifice a greater 
value for a less? In the calculations ‘of an 
individual, such conduct would be set down 
as an imprudent waste, instead of a saving, 
of capital. es : 

Inthe next place, what was the monopoly, 
upon the expectation, of which- the capital 
embarked in the British West. Indies ,.was 
induced to take that direction? Assuredly 
not, the exclusion of Kast-Indja sugar by a 
protecting duty: such a measure was never 
suggested until very lately. During the 
late war, and for many previous years, the 
“West-Indian growers of sugar enjoyed:a 
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natural-monopoly, in the shorter ‘distance 
and less hazardous navigation, in the great- 
er cheapness of freight and insurance, and. 
- in’ the certainty:of quicker returns. | This 
is the actual monopoly, in the confidence of 
“which his cultivation'was undertaken; and 
‘this’ he enjoys at present, as:much as when 
he first'commenced his operations... It is 
‘secured to him by nature. It was not until 
‘the: return of peacé, seconded ‘by the im- 
provement: ‘of nautical science, had reduced 
“the rate ‘of insurance comparatively: to a 
“Snére irifle;—and ‘the sudden discharge into 
“thé éhannelofcommerce of ‘the immense 
“quantity of tonnage’ occupied in'the busi- . 
“t688 of War,had brought freights down to 
“al¥até altovether ruinous to the: ship-owner, 
‘whereby: ‘the natural monopoly was ‘for a 
“season reridered in a great measure nuga- 
‘ tory—that a protecting duty was ever olatm- 
“ed or ‘obtained. ‘But these-were casual and 
Z ‘transient circunistances, that could never 
“justify a an innovation, contrary to the ‘inte- 
rests’ of! all the rest of the community. . At 
s Ldvetits, when their operation ceases, as 
“te mlast ‘do at ‘no’ distant: period in. the: ordi- 
: “nary: Course of events; ‘the national monopoly 
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will be restored to the full-extent; and itis 
upon that, and upon. that alone, that. the calcu- 
lations of the West Indian were. built, and 
ought in reason and ines for ever to, have 
rested. : : 
But, : further, . can the: capital enw em- 
barked be eventually saved, even to the in- 
dividuals concerned, by the protecting duty: 
thus improvidently granted, supposing it.to 
prove effectual in excluding the Bast-Indian 
‘product from the home-market? ; 
‘The French and Spanish. islands, Suri- 
nam, Brazil, and the newly emancipated - 
‘states upon the northern and southern con- 
tinents of America, can produce cheaper 
‘than our own islands, and‘ must all come 
directly: or indirectly into: competition with 
them. Are-all these likewise to remainifor 
~.eyer excluded from the supply of the:home 
“market, ss.well-as the product.of. Eastern. 
* Asia ?Are the demands of all these regions 
‘for: British products to. be-cramped,..con- 
- fined, ‘or possibly extinguished, for the pro- 
tection of asinking concern, which probably, . 
: after all, may’ only be preserved, erelongto 
‘be swallowed up by the animosity: of its own 
“negro: population, led on. by another. Tous- 
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saint, and stirred up by the marked dis- 
tinction of color, and the never-failing in- 
stinct of resistance to oppression? This is 
indeed a fearful anticipation, even to those 
altogether unconnected with West-Indian 
affairs, but it is one that forces ilself upon 
the attention of every political reasoner of 
ordinary foresight, and should never he 
lost sight of in estimating the value of its 
‘West-Indian connections to the British 
nation. 

- Hitherto the question of the protecting 
duty has been considered only in reference, 
either to the British consumer or to the 
West-Indian colonist ; but there is a third 
party, thatis quite as deserving ofattention ; 
and that is, the-native population of India, 
By tha:prodigious revolution. of the cotton 
manufacture above noticed, that popula- 
tion has been deprived of one:great source 
of occupation and prosperity. : The millions 
of hands lately engaged, during a large por- 
tion of the year, in the simple cotton looms 
of the native, weavers of India, are thrown 
out of employment by the competition of 
British industry. aided by machinery. In 


what way can they, henceforth gain a sub- © 
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sistence, or bestow their labor, but in the 
enlarged production of. cotton-wool, silk, 
sugar, and other raw commodities? Sugar 
is for many reasons one of the most impor 
tant. Are they not only to be shut out of 
their ancient channel of manufacture, in 
favor of the manufactures of Great Britain, 
but at the same time to be deprived of a 
market for one of the most valuable objects 
of their agriculture, in favor of rival grow- 
ers in the West, who must always enjoy the 
natural advantages of lower freight and in- 
surance, and speedier returns? Is nothing 
due to the Indian vassals of the empire for 
‘the loss of their own great staple of export 
and home consumption? nothing to the 
Company for the probable defalcation of 
dts land revenue,. which this extraordinary 
change will occasion? The parental care 
of the central administration is equally due 
to every portion of its subjects: tendermiess 
must not be shewn to one at the expense of 
cruelty to another. * eee ee 

Moreover, ithas heen attempted to enlist 
the national prejudices on the side of the 
West-Indian connection, by extolling it as 
the best nursery for seamen, and the readi- 
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est resource for the manning of our navy in 
case of emergency. This is a ground yet 
less tenable than the positions already. ex- 
amined. Any external commerce,employing 
the same quantity of British.tonnage, and 
the same number of hands in its navigation, 
will afford an equal nursery for seamen, and 
an. equal resource in the hour of peril. 
Were the whole of the sugar and other colo- 
nial produce now imported into Great Bri- - 
tain derived from. the Kast instead of the 
West, the least reflection must convince 
any man.of common understanding, that,’ 
inasmuch.as the voyage in the former traf- 
‘fic is twice as distant, twice as difficult, and 
twice as hazardous as inthe latter, superior 
seamanship. and double the amount of ton- 
nage’‘must. be employed to effect the, same 
aggregate import,’ and. the export it would 
‘imply. . Wheréfore, in. regard: to the. great 
national object.of encouraging the maritime 
pursuits of our population, the intercourse 
with the East must be of double.the, value 
of that: with the West. Nor is it any objec- 
tion, that in the former the crews may con- 
sist. partly of Lascars ;. for. this will be obvi- 
ated by. the. superiority of. Europeans in * 
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long and hazardous voyages. . Besides, itis 
just as-easy to. exclude the employment of. 
Indian as of Negro or foreign sailors bya 
legislative enactment*: and this is one of. 
the provisions of the Bill brought forward, 
but. not pursued; in the course of the last 
session of parliament. 

‘ Enough hasbeen said to expose the i in 
justice and inexpedience of the protecting: 
duty on sugar, éxtorted by the representa- 
tions of the West Indians in a moment of’ 
extraordinary depression. | But it would be. 
wrong to dismiss the subject, without. aword .. 
or:two of good-will addressed ‘to the West : 
Indians themselves. That they are ‘now 
laboring under a ‘calamitous’ pressure,” 
which must. sink them irrecoverably if it” 
‘continue much longer, is ‘most certain. 
Equally certain is it, that their, hour of cas” 
Jamity has not, commenced with the rival- 
ry of East-Indian products. That rivalry, : 
it is true, has been assisted bythe concur-'! 
ring depr ession of the shipping interest, and.” 









* This has already hie, provided. for, i tbe apd: ad 
in'the registry: acts, and navigated according to law eby 
seven “British sailors to every hundred; tona, ‘andia British’ 
commander, with a; dispensation, however, in respect fo 
firgt requisite when British seamen are not to ba had. 
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by the ruinous cheapness of freight and in- 
surance, which, as above remarked, have 
weakened for the time the natural mono- 
poly, which the difference of distance must 
always give. But this is a temporary cit- 
cumstance, equally affecting all the other 
dependencies of Britain. The continued 
suffering and depression of the planters will 
‘be found to spring from very different causes 
--partly from théir own imprudence and 
iniscalculation, and from the extravagant 
charges of colonial government —partly 
from the protracted existence of a mono- 
poly of their import and export, in favor of 
the mother country, even now but partially 
abandoned, though inconsistent with reason 
and justice ; and to the yet more absurd 
monopoly of sugar-refining, for the ad- 
vantage of sothe score or two of Ger 
mans domiiled amongst us—but, above 
all, to the exorbitant taxation of their 
products when destined to home cdn- 
sumption, to which they have béen vittual- 
ly confined : a taxation which no skill, eco- 
nomy, or diligence of the growers can long 
bear up against. This last is the real bane - 
-of our external commerce; foreign and co- 
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lonial. This it is that limits our hori’ con- 
sumption, créiips the activity of an indus- 
trioks population ia évery departmént of 
tnanufActure, aiid ‘silently and indirectly 
promotes thé relative advancement of our 
competitors. : 

If the West Indian would ever rise from 
his present depression, let him stir himself 
without loss of lime to get rid of these bur-. 
thens and impediments: let him reform 
the abuses of colonial adrninistration : let 
him assert his tight to supply himself at the 
cheapest hands with every object of his 
wants, ahd to sell in return his own pro- 
ducts té the best bidder, wherever he is 
td be fourid; for neither has yet beén fully 
coficedéd : let hiti demand the liberty .ot 
ekportinig his product in whatever state of 
preparation he may findmost advantageous; 
and call upon the parent state to reduce 
the exorbitant tatio of her taxation upon 
her home consumption of his products. 
Th, all these deriiands lie will be cordially 
supported by the rival growers of the East, 
as well as by the ‘wishes atid the interests 
of the British consuineér, for all are alike 
concerned in enforcing them,,. But, let 
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him not be guilty of the gross inconsist- 
cency: of exclaiming against a monopoly 
.that, presses hardly upon himself, while he 
is at the same moment soliciting in his own 
favor another monopoly, equally oppres- 
sive to his rivals, as well as destructive of 
the benefit, ofthe whole community, At 
‘ present, he appears in the odious light of 
seeking to impose restrictions upon the 
commercial intercourse of a rival, at the 
very instant of the relaxation* of. those 
which had obstructed his own. 


So much for the attempt of the West- - 
Indian party to exclude one of the staple 
products of the East from rivalry, by 
means of a protecting duty on its introduc- 
tion into the home market. ‘The other.obr 
struction to the enlargement of our com- 
mercial relations with the markets of’ the 
East, which has attracted the attention of 
the mercantile classes, is the difficulty op» 
posed to the freedom of navigation. This, 
though not of equal importance with the 
sugar question, is yet well worthy of con- 
sideration; not only on account of the 


_ * By Stat. 8 Geo. IV, ©. 44, 45, 
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actual injury sustained, but also, inasmuch 
as it exhibits another instance of illiberality 
and inconsistency, similar to that we have 
been just commenting upon. Let us see 
how the matter stands, in respect to the 
navigation between India and Britain. 

This navigation, as the law now stands, 
is -confined.to vessels of not less than 350 
tons burthen*, navigated according to law; 
i.e. with the requisites prescribed by the 
Act of Navigation+, and subsequent sta- 
tutes on that head. And these vessels are 
obliged to provide themselves with licenses, 
specifying the ports and places in the East, 
whereat’ alone they are authorized to 
touch, and take in or discharge cargo, 
Thus, it is subjected to a twofold resiric- 
tion: first, in respect to the size and ton-_ 
nage of the vessels; secondly, in respect 
to the range from port to port’ within the 
limits of the Company’s charter. 

Against this double restriction, the trad- 
ing and shipping interests of Great Britain 
very justly ‘remonstrate. ‘The former has 
been admitted to be utterly useless for 


* 53 Goo. IN], o, 165, § 13. + 12 Car, U1, 6. 18 
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any good purpose*, and, directly inju- 
rious to, the owners and builders of all ves- 
sels,of an inferior class. Both equally sub- 
ject the British trader to a limitation, from 
which the foreign merchant is exempt. 
And the latter disables him fxom entering 
at all into, that circuitous traffic in the 
Eastern,seas, which may be necessary or 
beneficial for the obtaining a full return 
cargo, for the European market ; afid al- 
together excludes British shipping from 
enjoying what is denominated, the counr 
try,trade, These,inconveniencies have be- 
come so manifest, that the Government 
and the Company itself seem, in the, course 
of the last Session of Parliament, to, 
have agreed, on the, propriety, of their re- 
moyal:|. And, if an, obslacle has occurred 


%; Vide, Correspondence bofween the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors, latd before Pariiamont 5th July, 1922, 
—Parliamentary Papers of 1822, No, 630, 

t+ Debate, on the Navigation Bill, Wause, of Cammona, 
2t May, 1822, “ Mr, Wallace; * Our system, an, artificial 
one, narrowed, and ought to be extended to the utmost verge. 
The benefits of unfettered trade ought to be extendel to 
whatever soil, climate, or quurter of, the ylebe the trader's, 
destiny attaches him, The object of this Bill to ayow 
this end, or at all events to mark thp disposition of Groat 
Britain, to offect it? "Vide, the Act 3 Geo. IV, cap, 43," 
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to retard this desirable measure, it has 
been interposed, partly by the refusal to 
abandon the protecting duty on Kast-India 
sugar, and partly by the blind selfishness, 
of the shipping interest of Great Britain. 
Will it be believed, that, at the same time 
that the ship-owners and builders of Great 
Britain were pressing upon the Ministry 
and the Legislature a measure, designed 
to give themselves the free range of the 
Indian seas, and the free participation in. 
the carrying, or country, trade of those 
seas, with the ship-owners of British India, 
they were actually laboring to perpetuate 
the total exclusion of these latter from the 
navigation with the rest of the globe, and 
to withhold from them the advantages of 
Byitish registry, common to all other co- 
lonies and dependencies of the empire, 
and expressly secured to them by the 
terms of the Navigation Act? Nay, such 
a pretension is boldly avowed: it has been 
sanctioned by an Act of the legislature 
passed in 1814*, confining the privileges, 
of registry to a certain class of Indja-built 


* 56 Geo. Il, e 116, § 4, 
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ships therein specified, and excluding in- 
discriminately all those of after-construc- 
tions and ministers are pledged to sup- 
portit®, .. 

The right of India-built shipping to Bri- 
tish:registyy is not anew question: it was 
fully -disetssed as long ago as 1785, when 
the late: Lord Melville, then Mr. Dundas, 
took a prominent part in the affairs of 
India. Jt was then established by law+;, 
and admitted as coming within the express 
terms of the celebrated Navigation Acti. 
On the faith of this decision, British sub- 
jects seitled at Calcutta, Bombay, and 
elsewhere, have since expended large ca- 
pitals in the construction of docks and 
building of vessels there, for the purposes 
of trade between India and Europe. The 
vessels built: there, which had presented 
themselves for registry before the general 


¥ Vide, Correspondence roferred to supra, p, 38 in not, 

+ 26 Geo, IH, c. 60. 

¢ 12 Car, I, ¢. 18, §7, clearly defines what is to be un- 
deratood by English shipping, ze. built in England, Ireland, 
Wales. Guernsey or Jersey, Berwick-upon-['weed, or my 
of the Innds, islands, dominions, or tervitories of hia majesty, 
in Africa, Asia, or America, belonging to or in his posses~ 
sion.’t 
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opening of the trade in 1813, had met with 
no serious opposition; and those still in 
existence are now actually navigating with 
British registers*. Others would no doubt 
have présented themselves, but for the 
provision of the act of 1814}, which re- 
stricted the granting of registry for trade 
westward of the Cape of Good Hope tot 
those already built, and the navigation 
westward of the Cape of Good Hope to ° 
such of these latter as were of the burthen 
of three hundred and fifty tons and up- 
wards, 

‘It is worthy of remark, that this is not 
an old monopoly which it is attempted to 
continue and uphold, but a modern inno- 
vation, The attempt to introduce it at 
the former period, when it was so warmly. 
contested, failed of success ; but now, that 
most of its old opponents have quitted the 
field, and their arguments are almost for- 
gotten, it has been covertly renewed, with, 
it is to be hoped, a merely temporary suc- 
cess. Ji may be well to examine briefly 
for whose benefit it is intended, and upon 


> * Vide a return of their names and tonnage, Appendix B, 
t 55 Geo. IN, c. 116, § 4, reforred to suprh, 
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what grounds it is, at this.time of days en: 
deayoured to be justified. 

“The object of the exclusion. is peal 
avowed, not only by those most active in 
soliciting it, but by the Board of Control 
in, its) recent coxrespondence laid before, 
pazliament*, It is, to give a monopoly of 


. ship-building: for the Bast-India trade to 


the shipwrights of Great Britain; and of 
the navigation to the owner of British- 
built vessels. 

- In respect to the grounds of its justifi- 
cation, it may he useful lo revert to the ar- 
guments employed in 1795, and industri- 
ously revived in 1814, for the purpose of 
reconciling the public to the Bill then 
brought forward. It was urged, on the 
scoue.of policy, that it was most dangerous 
to, permit the growth of a rivalry in British 
India to interfere, with the prosperity of the 
ship-builders: of Great Britain, on whom 
qlone she can safely rely for the mainte- 
nance-of her marine. Is it not somewhati 
singulax, that this objection, should nob 
have occurred to, the framers or admirers. 


, * Referred to supra, p, 38 ip yot. 
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of the Navigation Act, ox have been raised 
against the ship-building of the other co- 
lonies or dependencies of the empire, es- 
pecially those. of North America; now in- 
corporated into the United States, and 
those still remaining to us in that quarter 
of the globe? What complaints have. 
ever been made against the registry, the. 
employment, or even the sale to foreigners, 
of vessels built at Bermuda, at Halifax, or. 
in the. river St. Lawrence ? What national 
danger was aver apprehended from the 
congtzuction of ships at New. York, or any. 
other, of the ports of our Nonth American 
colonies now separated from, the. mother 
country? On the contrary, it was wisely 
declared, that the diffusion of skill and ea-: 
pital in this impontant branch of mecha- 
nism over every part of the empire, contri: 
buted to.the security of its maritime pow- 
er;, thal the resources of one part might; 
supply the casual deficiencies of the rest. 
Besides, the mere fabric is, after all, but a 
secondary consideration. Itis in the stout 
hearts and skilful hands of a seafaring po- 
pulation, that manitime strength consists:; 
and not in the ability of the national ship- 
wrights, or execllence of the materials they 
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have.to work «upon; although these: are 
certainly: most important objects: Where. 
those hearts and hands exist, it is the inte- 
‘rest of the nation, fortunate enough topos 
sess: ‘them, to: obtain: the ‘materiel of: its 
navy at the.chéapest possible rate for which 
it-can be had from any part'of its own do+ 
minions, or even perhaps from foreigners, 
And this point of view is most important — 
to the question. For experience’ has un- 
‘happily. shown, that the ships and sailors’ of 
North America may be formidable foes as 
well as able auxiliaries.; But: from British | 
India no such reverse can be apprehended. | 
Even supposing that: India too should 
throw. off the yoke of centuries, and‘ re+ 
tain the art of ship-building after her de- 
fection, to. work up the: excellent timber: 
she’ possesses for the constr uction of a ma-- 
rine ;:is there any: one so wild as to anticis 
pate. danger to. our naval supremacy, from. 
the enfeebled native sailors of our Eastern 
territories, who are mostreluctantly entrust- 


ed.with the managementof vessels of traffic?:  " 


Jt would be the.extreme of ignorance-to 
imagine, ‘that the admission. of: India-built: 


shipping to participate on equal terms with: *.” 


. that of British construction in the general 


AS 
comimerce.of thé world, could’ ever deprive 
the; shipwrights ‘of Great, Britain: of ém- 
ployment.::.[t is’-well known, .to--all: who 
have ever inquired’ into.. the subject; that 
the expenses of building in the dock-yards 
of India are so high, that, notwithstanding 
_ the durability.of teak as a material, it was 
with the greatest. difficulty they . could 
maintain, any’ thing like a ‘competition,: 
even in time. -of war, when the rates’ of 
building. in. Great Britain were swelled. to: 
. the highest pitch, bythe enormous demands 
of the war .in the naval branch of: expen- 
diture. How, then,.can ‘such ‘a’: competi+ 
tion be dreaded, with peace priced both of 
labor and. of. materials. tn. Europe, wher 
those: of India have suffered no. corres 
sponding: diminution ? cone 
The, ship-builders seem.’ aware of the 

weakness of their pretensions, by the anxi+ 
ety with, which they ‘have exérted them: 
selves to énlist-on their ‘side the prejudices: 
and self-interest of. the landholders; and to 
‘ hold out to them the hollow: bait of: a 
monopoly of the growth ‘of timber for the 
purposes. of naval.-architecture. But, in 
the first: place; ‘the Jandholders -may. be 
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quite at their ease on this head, as far as 
India is iconcérned. Oak timber, ‘under 
any circumstances, will, for many years t6 
coe, be preferred to teak as 4 cheaper 
’ material for the coasting and European 
trade; for the commerce of America, and 
for the navigation of the Eastern séas by 
Europeans. And, if they had not this as- 
surance, still it requires little experichce 
in matters of domestic policy to perceive, 
that the landholder of Great Britain is far 
more deeply interested in the general in- 
crease and prosperity of the national com- 
merce with her own colonies and dependen- 
cies, and with other nations, than in the 
inconsiderable advance in the price of his 
oak timber, which the total exclusion of 
teak, whether wrought or unwrought, might 
possibly occasion. The nation, which can 
navigate cheaper than others, will be sure 
to engross the carrying ltade, and with it 
the commercé it circulates ; atid it will be 
strange if maritime power does not follow 
in their train, 

These arguments are, however, so flimsy, 
that‘it is scarcely necessary to dwell upon 
thenr longer. - Indeed, sb little weight du ° 
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they seem fo have carried with thé public 
authorities, that the Board of Control, in its 
late correspondence* with the Court of 
Directors, in which it avows the intention 
of ministers to continue the exclusion of 
India-built shipping in despite of the strong 
remonstrance of the Company, has not 
deighed to notice any one of them; but 
has placed its defence on the single and 
intelligible ground of the “ state of de- 
pression undér which the ship-owners 
now labor.” This is at the least candid 
and manly, Let us look a little into the 
validity of this solitary plea, 

The ship-owhers are in a state of dé 
pression. True: of most ruinous de- 
pression, How came they so? Was iit 
by the influx of the score or two of Int 
dida-built vessels + that had: found theii * 
way to European ports; and beén admit: 
ted to registry previotisly to 1814,. when 
thelt future admission was interdicted ? 
Assuredly not. Their depression was & 
natural consequence of the tratisitioh 
from war to-peace; of the cessation of 


* Referred t6 aupra, passin 4 
+ For a list of their names and tonnage, vide Appendix Bi 
infra. 
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the demand’ for the transport service ; of 
the immense amount of tonnage suddenly 
released from that service, and returned 
into the general fund of tonnage appli- 
cable to the purposes of commerce. And 
if, the ship-owner suffered, the ship- 
builder could not do otherwise than 
suffer. His business will be at a stand, 
-until the glut of tonnage shall have gra- 
dually found a vent in the enlarged opera- 
tions of commerce, or have been consumed 
by the ordinary course of wear and tear. 
Till that vent be found, vessels of large 
burthen will be hardly worth repair. But 
it cannot now be far off; the elements are 
fast executing their work : and, whether it 
be near or distant, the temporary depres- 
sion can afford no reasonable pretext for 
an act of barefaced injustice to ‘another 
class of ship-owners, at least as much de- 
pressed as themselves. The ship-owners 
‘and: ship-builders of British India, all of 
them subjects, most of them natives of 
Britain,—are not they also depressed by 
the operation of the same causes? ‘Their 
ships had most of them been built during 
the'continuance ‘of the Company’s mono- * 
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poly, when the Eastern ‘seas were shut 
against the British ship-owner, except 
through the medium of the Company’s ser- 
vice, The country trade was then their mo- 
nopoly. That monopoly disappeared with 
the qualified, renewal of the Company's 
charter in 1813, which let in the compe- 
tition of British-built tonnage on a much 
more liberal footing than before, Peace 
crowded their harbours too with a great sur- 
plus of tonnage, seeking in vain for employ- 
ment ; they too were depressed, ruinously 
_ depressed. » Where is the justi¢e or policy 
‘of relieving one class of sufferers by in-: 
creasing the pressure on the other? Whliat 
would the ship-owners of Britain say to-a 
demand by those of India. for relief, by 
reviving the old exclusion of British ves- 
sels from the favigation of the Easterii 
seas, except in the employ of the Com! 
pany? ye ee 
> oe ae tases 

The attempt, in favor -of the: ‘Britis 
ship-owner and ship-builder, to exclude the’ 
teak timber and teak ships of India from 
a free participation with those of every’ 
‘other external possession of the" British’ 

E 
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crown, is but a part of the same narrow 
system, which suggested the exclusion of 
its sugar by a protecting duty in favor of 
the West-Indian sugar planter. Both are 
urged in the same spirit; both are in- 
stances of the pertinacity, with which the 
several classes of active life pursue each 
. its partial and immediate benefit, to the 
prejudice of all the rest of the community. 
And mark the object and result of these 
and similar measures. India is to he the 
vent for the home manufactures of Bri- 
tain; to take off her woollens, her hard- 
ware, her pottery, her glass,—the innumer- 
able products raised by her skill and in- 
dustry to meet or excite wants of every 
kind. Even her cottons are to supplant 
the labors of Indian looms, and to extin- 
guish the occupation, that furnished with 
subsistence millions of the natives of our 
Asiatic provinces, Yet the producis of 
India are to be excluded with the most in- 
vidious jealousy from the home market of 
Britain ; her sugars by iniquitous protect- 
ing duties from British consumption ; her 
timber from British dock-yards ; her ships 
(and ships too are products) from British” 
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registry and rights of navigation. At this 
rate, how is the intercourse to continue ? 
Where the returns for an increasing ex- 
port? What is to become of the industry 
of British India? And how is that general 
contentment of its population to be secured, 
on which depends the constancy of its al- 
legiance? 

It is time that Great Britain should be- 
gin to act systematically upon a maxim 
now admitted by all parties; viz. that 
there neither is nor can be any consider- 
able external vent for the products of na- 
tional industry, without the acceptance of 
external products in exchange; in other 
words, without the home consumption of 
foreign commodities : and that their exclu- 
sion, whether openly attempted by down- 
right prohibition, or covertly effected 
by the pressure of taxation, tends but 
to the destitution of that very industry 
it professes to protect and promote. 
Perseverance in her present commercial 
policy must impair the prosperity, at 
once of the mother country and of its co- 
lonies and dependencies: yet the latter 
will not all suffer in equal degree. To her 

E 2 
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transatlantic possessions it threatens total 
destruction: loss of income to the pro- 
prietor, of principal and interest to the 
mortgagee; bankruptcy to the trader and 
consignee ; and the extinction of an exlen- 
sive branch of commerce and source of 
revenue to the nation at large. The con- 
tinent of India, though it has the most to 
complain of, has the least to apprehend: 
its injuries cannot extend beyond the pri- 
vation of a lucrative intercourse, it has 
only now begun to enjoy or appreciate. 
Her population will only be thrown back 
upon its own resources,—compelled still to 
vegetate in ignorance upon the bare neces- 
saries of life, to which it has been hereto- 
fore confined. A check will be given to 
all further growth of new desires, the gra- 
tification of which could not have been 
effected without infinile mutual advantage. 
Yet what is there to prevent the gradual, 
but early, adoption of a more liberal and 
enlightened policy, for the common gaod 
alike of the colonies and of the parent state? 
Ignorance and prejudice no longer afford 
a pretext for the obstinate adherence to a 
system, which all exclaim against, and all 
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feel lo be ruinous. ‘The British consumer 
has a right to some relief from a scale of 
duties upon import*, ‘which directly 
abridges his enjoyments, and indirectly 
paralyzes the national industry, without 
an equivalent increase of the national re- 
venue. Heclaims, that the barriers of ex- 
clusion and exclusive taxation shall be le- 
velled, or at least expanded. The West- 
Indians claim, and have already in part 
obtained}, a direct intercourse with the 
markets of other nations, which, if earlier 
admitted, might have alleviated some of 
their present difficulties, but which now 
can scarcely do more than enable them 
to supply the wants of their cultiva- 
tion at & somewhat cheaper rate. The 
East Indians assert the right to the admis- 
sion of their products in the markets of the 


* Muscovado sugar, by the last printed average for Oo- 
tober 1822, appears to have been sold per cwt. as follows :—~ 


Enst India. Weat India, 
In bond..,..00. &1 8 0 £111 OF 
Duty civcscserecrrveee L 17 0 170 
Price to the whole- 
sale buyer we 8 5 O 218 OF 


On clayed, of either growth, an additional duty of 5s. is 


, charged, 
‘t By stat. 3 Geo. IV, c. 44, 45, referred to supra, p. 36, 38, 
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mother-country, upon equal terms with 
other colonial growers, and of their ships 
to all the advantages of British registry. 
All these claims are equally founded in jus- 
tice and expedience, though, in point of 
extent and importance, some are more 
entitled to consideration than others. For, 
what advantage can the insular possessions 
of Britain in the West, with their limited ter- 
ritory and population, present to British en- 
terprise and capital, at all equivalent to the 
direct supply of the growing wants of the 
hundred millions on the continent of India, 
already within the sphere of British domi- 
nion, and the indirect supply of perhaps 
as many more, spread far and wide from 
the shores of the Red Sea to the extremes 
of the Eastern Archipelago, and of the re- 
dundant population of the Celestial Empire ? 
Here iss indeed, a market for British ma- 
nufactures, a vent for iis surplus product, 
in comparison with which the expected 
demands of emancipated Spanish America, 
even if realized to the full extent, and su- 
peradded to West-Indian consumption, 


must, for ages to come, shrink into insig- 


nificance. 
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But, let it not be forgotten, that com- 
mercial intercourse can only be maintained 
upon the principle of reciprocity, even be- 
tween a parent state and its own external 
dependencies. Receive the products of 
Tndia in return, else she cannot pay for 
your manufactures: admit her teak timber 
into your dock-yards, like the fir timber 
of ,Canada, her ships to regisiry and free 
navigation, and her sugar, cotton, and 
coffee on equal terms with those of your 
West-Indian Islands, and the demand of 
Asia for your products will increase beyond 
your most sanguine hopes. Close your 
ports against her shipping, your arsenals 
against her timber, your markets against 
the products of her agriculture ; and you 
compel the millions of your Eastern subr 
jects to forego the satisfaction of their 
rising desires, by stifling the ability to gra- 
tify them. ; 

These truths need only to be re-stated 
and kept continually alive in the attention 
of the public, to frustrate the exertions of 
those amongst us, who have a personal in- 
terest in the continuance of monopoly and 
* exclusion. The ship-builders of the 
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‘Thames have no stronger claim to com~- 
misetation than those of the Hooghly ; the 
stigar-planters of Jamaica, than the cotton~- 
weavers of Bengal or the Carnatic. The 
change of system, like the change of 
fashion, cannot be effected without indi- 
vidual loss: ut thase, who speculate upon 
the permanence of error and injustice, 
build upon a foundation of sand, and 
ought not to be amazed, if the fabric of 
their folly gives way, sooner or later, to 
the steady operation of truth and natural 
causes, Transition from a complex, uu- 
just, and artificial state, to one more simple, 
just, and natural, will, doubtless, involve 
the ruin of whole classes of respectable 
individuals. But such is the inovilable 
result of the stern march of public events ; 
of the general improvement, which the 
last century has produced in civilization, 
art, and science, arid, we must hope too, 
in true religion and morality. The consi- 
deration of private loss, even if it were not 
absorbed in the certainty of public gain, 
would yield to the conviction, that error, 
when discerned, can never be a permanent 
guide of human conduct, and that loss, at* 
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one time or other, must be inevitable, 
though it may perhaps be deferred for 
a season: 


These impediments to the extension of 
intercourse between India and Britain, are 
equally important in practice and in princi- 
ple. That they are so is pretty evident, from 
the anxiety evinced, on the one hand, by the 
trading and manufacturing classes to rid 
themselves of them, and, on the other, by 
those who derive a personal advantage from 
them, to secure their continuance. The 
stand made by the Court of Directors in 
the first instance, and the Court of Proprie- 
tors in their support, to resist any extension 
of the freedom of navigation and commerce 
within the limits of the Company’s charter, 
although such extension is admitted on all 
hands to be most desirable, unless on the 
condition of the removal of these impedi- 
ments, however paradoxical it may be in 
principle, will yet be entitled to praise, if 
it should have the effect of extorting the 
concessions demanded. Retaliation, indeed, 
has no other legitimate object than this, of 

* compelling a wrong-headed antagonist to 
liberal conduct, and enforcing reciprocity 
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by the sense of mutual privation. This 
was the avowed object of the United ‘States 
of America, in their recent measures of 
retaliation towards the trade of France 
and England; and with both it has been 
successfully pursued*. It is to be hoped, 
that, in a matter of domestic policy, Eng- 
land will not disdain to learn experience 
from a kindred, though now a rival nation : 
and that the enlightened president of the 
Board of Control, instead of yielding to the 
resistance of the Company, for the sake of 
preserving an undue advantage to the West~ 
India planter, and to the British ship-owner 
and builder, at the expense of the nation 
at large, will see the wisdom and justice of 
acceding the only points in difference, 
and thus render his proposed Bill more 
complete and effectual. 


There is yet another topic, which cannot 
be left altogether unnoticed, while the sub- 
sisting difficulties in the way of a more en- 


* Vide, Convention of Commeree, ratified 3d July, 1915, 
between England and the United States of America, granting 
‘free liberty to the subjects to come with their ships and oar. 
goes to all places to which ofher foreigners are permitted to, 
come, to hire and ocoupy houses and warchouses, and reside 
int any parts of the said territories respectively.” 
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larged traffic with the untried markets of 
the Fast are under review. It is one of 
sufficient consequence to have attracted a 
great deal more of the public attention 
than seems to have been given to it. Yet 
it cannot be approached without consider- 
able diffidence: and that is, the continuance 
of the trade carried on by the Company. 
To those at all acquainted with the details 
of commerce it will be evident, that nothing 
can be more injurious to the private trader, 
who hazards his own talent, capital, and 
credit upon the fair calculation of the de- 
mand abroad and at home for the objects 
of his traffic, than to have to sustain a com- 
petition, not with individual talent, capital, 
and credit, animated by the same motives, 
and acting upon the same principles as him- 
self; but with a great corporate body, pos- 
sessing unlimited command of capital and 
credit, sure of the preference of the market, 
and able at any time, by its own operations, 
to vary the ratio of supply and demand: 
without control, to render nugatory the 
calculations of individuals, and to make 
the expectation of profit or loss a mere 
" gambling adventure. ‘This must in all cases 
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prove a very serious impediment to private 
commerce; and itis a mischief insepar- 
able from the existence of great trading 
corporations in a commercial nation. The 
mischief is felt most severely, when great 
abundance of capital and activity of trade 
have reduced profits to the lowest rate ; 
which is precisely the case in Great Britain 
at the present period. 

But the case in question presents this 
mischief in the form the most monstrous, 
that it could by possibility assume. I'or 
here the private trader has to compete, not 
with a corporate body, like the Philippine 
company of Spain, operating upon a large 
joint-stock capital, yet confined lo the pur- 
poses of commerce, and obliged to look to 
commerce (monopoly commerce it is true) 
for the replenishment and maintenance of 
that capital, and for the dividends it shall 
make to the shareholders ; but with a body, 
possessed of the sovereignty and public re- 
venue of an area larger than most kingdoms* 
of Europe, and covered with a population 
of fifty millions; which can supply the 
capital of its commerce from the receipis 
of a national exchequer, and indemnify it~ 
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self for the losses of its own corporate trade, 
by the duties on trade carried on by its 
private competitors*. Inthe one instance, 
there is some little chance of prudence and 
foresight in the commercial transactions of 
the company. However cumbrous its ope- 
rations and profuse its system of manage- 
ment; however liable to be cheated by its 
agents, and every way inferior in frugality, 
energy, and sagacity to the individual 
trader, still the end and object it has in 
view must be the same, though the means 


* ‘The power of the Company to impose new or additional 
duties in India, upon import and exporé, is qualified by the 
last Act for renewal of its charter (63 Geo. IIT, ¢, 155, 8.25) $ 
and, it is but justice to admit, that i¢ has always been very 
sparingly exercised. Goods of British manufacture are sub- 
jected to a duty of 24 per cont. only; and woollens, metals, 
canvas, and marine stores aro admitted duty free, Foreign 
products pay 5, and wines and spirits 10 per cent., if im- 
ported in British, and double duty if imported in foreign 
bottoms, But, however moderate the exercise of this power, 
the objection on principle is equally strong. Tho import 
effected by the sovereign pays the duty to the soversign: in 
other words, pays no duty at all. Supposing the gross price 
to the Indian consumer, inclusive of duty, to reimburse to 
the private importer the piime cost and charges only, without 
any profit to himself, he can haye no inducement to continue 
his investments. But the import of the sovereign company 
will still have 2 motive; inasmuch as, although it can make 
no profit as merchant, it will gain the whole amount of thé 
duty as sovereign. Herein is the inequality. 
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of arriving at it be ever sovill chosen: or ill 
employed. In the other, even this inad- 
equate security for good management va- 
nishes : improvidence carries with it no self- 
punishment, -no self-adjusting :check, no 
germ-of repentance. The trade is prose- 
cuted:as an engine of patronage, not. as a 
means of profit ; and its operations pervert- 
ed, ignorantly. perhaps, or it may be in- 
tentionally, to injure and counteract those 
of the private trader, and to deter him from 
sounequal a competition. Thus, individuals 
are ruined or driven out of the field, and 
the company, as merchants, are not benefit- 
ed: while the interests.of the subjects of their 
sovereignty: are wantonly sacrificed... The 
commerce of the trading sovereign is an 
item of annual. expenditure, and: ‘not of 
income, like. the national manufacturing 
establishments of tapestry and. porcelain 
maintained by France; and'a part of that 
revenue, which is never justly levied but 
for the purposes of good government, is 
perverted to the manifest injury and loss of 
the subject community. 

That this is no fanciful picture, must be 
well known to every merchant, who has * 
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meddled. with the East-India trade since it 
was thrown open to individuals.: Did one: 
house of business make a. handsome profit 
upon a home-ward adventure of silk:?: In 
steps the Company, greedy to’ share the 
advantage ;. forestalls all the :silk in ‘the 
market. raises its.price, and is probably 
_ a loser by the.concern. Has anotlier-been 
fortunate in an out-ward investment of iron? 
The Company forthwith gluts the:market' 
with iron, to-its own loss, and: to the ruin 
of the private-exporter, if he have been:so 
wilucky as, to repeat his dealing. : Mean- 
while, the speculator lies by with his capital 
in hand, and possibly in the end picks up 
a profit ‘out of the: folly ofthe. one side 
and the unmerited misfortune of the other. 
_ Thus, it is the. obvious tendency of the 
system to give to this-third:party, who: is 
‘the least deserving, the whole of what: poor 
private advantage can be saved out of ‘the. 
wreck. of the. general interests, that such:a 
course of policy presents in the result. 

_ It is time that this matter should be fully 
and rigorously inquired into; - that: the: 
Company should be called upon by Parli- 
ament for a.complele statement. of the 
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profit and loss account of their trade since 
1813, exclusive of the China concern. 
Should it appear, that even a considerable 
profit has accrued to the Company, it will 
infallibly be far too little to weigh in the 
balance against the manifold evils it must 
have occasioned to the private trade. But 
it will, doubtless, turn out just the reverse ; 
a loss and not a profit will be shown: for 
it would be quite out of all reason to sup- 
pose the concerns of a great corporate 
company, with all its inherent disadvan- 
tages, can have been better planned or 
better conducted than those of individuals ; 
and they have confessedly made a loss. 
How, then, will it be possible, on any ra- 
tional ground, io resist the demand, that 
the anomaly of a trade carried on by cor- 
porate sovereigns should be abandoned 
altogether — when, besides ils injury to 
private trade, it shall stand forth displayed 
to all the world as a losing concern, even 
to the conductors themselves? 

But it is to be hoped, that the exposure, 
and the decision it must necessarily pro- 
voke, will be rendered needless by ‘the 
Company’s voluntary abandonment of 
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what must be found utterly indefensible, 
The great plea for the continuance of their 
trade has now become obsolete. The dif- 
ficulty of making remittances for the sup- 
port of the Company’s establishment, and 
the payment of the interest of its debt in 
Europe, was always more imaginary than 
real. The increased and increasing amiount’ 
of the .private trade has removed it al- 
together; and the arrangements of the 
Indian governments for the future pay- 
ment, in India, of the interest upon their 
debts, will dissipate even the shadow of 
such a pretext. If, notwithstanding, the 
Company should persist in a traffic, alike 
ruinous to themselves, and destructive of 
the common benefit of Britain and of In- 
dia, their only ostensible motive will be, 
the desire to retain the paltry patronage 
derived from its prosecution. Is this a 
motive they will venture to avow, or to act 
upon in the face of the country? Is it 
one, that ought for a moment to arrest the. 
solicitude of the Legislature for the relief 
of the distress and stagnation of the na- 
tional commerce ? 

~ But the Company has too large interests 

au 
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al stake, to hesitate about so poor a trifle. 
With a direct dominion over fifty millions, 
and an indirect one over as many more, it 
has enough to occupy its attention in the 
vigilant control, enough to satisfy its cu- 
pidity in the civil, military, and miscella- 
neous patronage, which the mere adminis- 
tration of such an empire involves. Con- 
stitutional jealousy has placed and pre- 
served this enormous influence in their 
hands ; in them constitutional jealousy will 
continue to leave it, so long as the confi- 
dence of the nation shall be justified, by 
the use that shall bo made of this prodi- 
gious trust. Is it for the fiduciary posses- 
sors of so prolific and splendid a tutelage 
to oppose themselves to the desires, and 
lo counteract the designs, of those, wpoh 
whose indulgence alone deponds the per- 
manence of their power and, patronage? 
Such a machinery of gover ment stands 
in need of more popularily, than even the 
most judicious distribution of its envied 
patronage can acqitire: it can cxist only 
by retaining the favor of public opinion; 
for it has no parallel in ancient or modern 
times, and has been adopted in this in- 
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stance with extreme jealousy, distrust, and 
apprehension. : 

When the family of Medici mounted 
from the counter to the throne,: it had the 
wisdom to sink the qualities of the mer- 
chant in the nobler altributes of the prince. 
The Company too commenced as a trader, 
and has grown into a sovereign: can it not 
learn to follow such an example? Or, if 
it needs must retain the stamp of its ori- 
ginal destiny, can it not be content with 
the China monopoly, while that abuse 
(for abuse it is beyond all question) shall 
be suffered to endure? Though trading 
sovereigns have been long since exploded, 
sovereign monopolisis may obstruct the 
general good for a few years yel to come. 
But the Company must prepare itself ere 
long, to relinquish this last hold of its pri- 
mitive institution, and, with the functions 
of sovereignty, to assume its virtues and 
its dignity. 

But these, perhaps, are suggestions, be- 
yond the immediate scope and object of 
these pages, It is sufficient for onr pre- 
sent purpose to point out a mischief, which 
is every day growing more serious, and to 
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denounce to those, who look to the Mast 
for the amplest extension of British com- 
merce, this other great obstacle to its pro- 
gress. Whatever be the course adopted 
by the Company, it is fit the public should 
know its own interest, and be apprized, if 
it be not so already, that, besides the vir- 
tual exclusion of the sugars, and the re- 
fusal of registry to the shipping, of India, 
this additional impediment stands in the 
way of the full perception of those bene- 
fits, which the markets of the East offer in 
unlimited profusion to British industry and 
British enterprize, 


THE END 
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APPENDIX B, 


An Account of the Number of Ships Juile in the Hast Indies, 
with their Tonnage, for which Certificates of Registry 
have been granted since January, 1796, in the Port of 
London, and in the Outports, 


Ships’ Namea, Tonnnge, | Ships Names, Tonnage, 
Sparrow seecesssseseeee 147 Medway wrcsoeeree oe 102 











Britannia... . 520 AWG vs coreceereenes 810 
Charlotte ... see 269 Wellesley . 825 
Anna ircecscessereee 684 | Bellona..ccssecvees 577 


Nonsnch ... 
Harriett ... 





torres 483 Seringapatam ....... 357 
373 Cartier w.scerereveed BOL 





Abercromby...... 615 Duke of Bronti, 170 
Warren Hastings ...... 450 Admiral Rainier 886 
Royal Charlotte .,.... 677 Porcher ssseserree 772 
Anna 899 Sarah .,. vores 935 





426 TUliANA sy seereerrererenre BOR 
Eliza Ann... 492 AUTOR .,erccerseorreees 568 
Surat Castle, 1139 Lucy and Marla ....., 753 
Carron cipeesesserseseeee 1072 Marian wessccrverenns 850 
Lady Shore weiss 482 HOpe srreesseovreaeeees 562 
Cecilia vrseovvreeeveoeee 478 Union siscovevesesseee 748 
Bangalore swe 21 Countess of Sutherland 1509 
Gabriel wrrecsereeerees 867 ATTON secceevesererseers B44 
VALU aerercereveerees 548 Clyde sesersserersereere 600 
Calodoniascsssseceres 848 | Ruby ceceseaees » 271 
Cornwallis ,., . 716 Mangles wisecverseose 574 
Minerva no 564 | Sir William Pulteney 609 
Exeter woseseceereeoene 508 Star sieseccrsceerersseee 119 
























Highland Chief ....... 462 Matilda . vee 762 
Caleutin siscccssases 768 Hope «.. . 801 
Shaw Ardasher » 868 Margaret 275 
Scaleby Castlo., + 1287 Fortitude .,.... 477 
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Vide Reports and Papers on India Shipping § Trade. ( Black, 1809.) 
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